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IHTRODUCnOH 



The twentieth Council of Europe Semlhar for Tea^^hers was held at 
the Teacliers* Trainipg Academy, Donaueschingen (Federal .Republic of Germany) 
from 20 to 25 June 1983* , Taking as its subject "The Training of Teachers 
for Gypsy Children", the seminar was attended by gypsy representatives, 
teachers, teacher-trainers, inspectc^rs of education and ministerial 
repr^entatives. f rom *eight member states of the Council* The Director 
and Rapporteur q£ the seminar was Mr Jean-Pierre LIEGEOIS, ^ 

The purposes of the. seminar were to discuss the educational problems 
specific to gypsy children and to identify the principal elements of their 
culture ^nd history with which teachers Ev Western Europe should become 
acquainted. In addition, the presence of a teacher and a teacher-trainer 
f roin*^Northem Norway enabled the schooling problems of other nomads to be 
subjected to a comparative analysis* 



An opening address was giv^n by Dr^ DISCH^ froiu the Baderi-Wiirttemberg 
Ministry of Culture and Sport, who stressed the importance of the concept 
of identity in forming the personality of the individual* After a speech of 
welcojne from Mr KUTZLEBEN, representing Professor MATTHEIS , Director of the 
training college. Miss Maura ROJIaMDI RICCI, of the Council of Europe's 
Division for School Education, explaitied the Counpil^s- alms and action in 
the Educational field, with special reference to the Council for Cultural 
Co-operation (CDCC) . She illustrated her remarks by a paragraph from 

eaplution No. 1 of the Conference of European Ministers responsible for 
cultdral affairs (Oslo, 1976):. 



"Cultural policy can tVQ. longer limit itself exclusively to 
taking measures for the development, promotion and 
popularisation of the arts; an additional dimension,^is now 
needed whicti by recognising the plurality of our societies, 
reinforces respect for individual dignity, spiritual values 
and the rights of minority groups and thert cultural 
expressions* 

In Such a cultural democracy, special efforts must be made 
pn , behalf of disadvantaged and hitherto underprivileged 
groups in society," 



She went on to emphasise the importance attached by the Council of * 
Europe to questions affecting the schooling of gypsy and nomad children* 

At the close of the seminar and. in the reports subsequently submitted, 
^ the participants warmly thanked Miss ROLAIJDI RICCI, her assistant, /. 
Miss Yvette D0NA2Z0L0, and Miss Mercedes REAL RAMOS, a trainee staff member, 
for their active presetnce and con$tant help, as well, as Mr* Mohamed ZAIANE, 
/)a teacher in Baden-Wtirtteraberg, for his availability and efficiency towards 
them. The presence of Mr- Ulrich BOHNER, of the Local and Regional Authorities 
Divisipn^of the Council of Europe, was all the rao*e valuable in that the 
schooling of gypsy and nomad children is closely linked with their reception 
^by local communities. ■ ^ , ' 
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II, ^MMARi'eS tF THE INTRODUCTORY ADDRBSSBS 

" ■ ■ ~ ~ I ^ 

I The sohootinq of aUvsM Qhildven 
Jean-He^x-e LIBGEOIS 

- The present seminar on "The training of teachers for gypsy children" 
should be viewed as one of the elements of a reply to Resolution 125 (1981) 
adopted by the Conference of Local and Regional Authorities of Europe, on 
the "role and responsibilities of local and regional authorities in regard 
to the cultural and social problems of populations of nomadic origin"- 
The conference, following the report by Mr Lieuwen, xequested the Council 
for Cul^ral Co-operation to furnish "a thorough study of the education 

vocational training problems of nomads", to prepare "inJormation 
dossiers for teachers'* on the culture of people of nomadic origin, and to 
examine the possibility of drafting *'a specific training programme fftr 
teachers with a view to enabling thy to teach the Romany lan guage". 1 And I 

would recall too that the problems or educanon werti al^y btiessed-in the 

Committee of Ministers Resolution (75) 13, as well as in Several previous 
texts artd reports. 

In the educational field, however, although the Council for Cultural 
Co-operation, for almost ten yekrs now, has frequently taker^ action in 
regard to migrant workera/'and their^.^hildren's schooling - inter alia as an 
aspect of teacher-training'^- our present seminar is *the' first activity 
concerned with nomad populations (...). ^ . * - 

As ^compared with migrant workers and their fanilies, gypsy populations , 
present marked peculiarities which must be borne in mind when examining their 
overall situation*- ,^d a study of the litter is essential to any discussion ^ 
of, their schooling: indeed, that situation , is --a determining factor, 
particularly so far as relations with tHe surrounding world are concerned- 
Wr^s not forget that for gypsies all t-fie countries involved are host 
countries: there is no home country to which they can' return, nor any to which 
they can turn for aid, be it only symbolic; there is no "gypsy land" in the 
sOTse that there is a Turkey or A Yugoslavia, and hence no consulate, no 
bflaterkl agreements; the gypsy's territory is within him, and its 
frontiers are psychological. Nor should we forget that since the 14th, l5th 
or 16th centuries , depending on the country in question , gypsies have,been 
submerged, throughout Western EuropeVin the peoples that ' surround them, and ^ 
in extremely difficult living-^conditions: the poilicies followed by the 
"host countries" towards the gypsies have alwayfe constituted a negation , in 
various fomis, of the" individuals concerned and their culture (.^.). 

These livine conditions, the desire of the %terested groups to preserve 
their culture anH ^d[iependence , coupled with* the ty^^e of schooling so far 
proposed for them, have meant that the education of their children has been, 
and in part continues to be, perceived by gypsy parents as just one element 
of coercion among, others. One cannot- altogether blame them. 

Firstly, however trite it may sound, let us say once again that school 
policy is merely one aspect of education policy generally, which itself ' 
reflects the political trends of the day. The school, although a specific 
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instiTution, is not a microcosm that can b^' isolated from the rest of ^ 
society, and hitherto, by its form arid practices, it has rejected the 
gypsy equally as much as he has rejected i|» To spell this out •more 
clearly; on the one hand, a centuries* old Rejection of the 
nomad by the sedentary dweller is sti41 rj^e in the school - as a rule fhe 
gypsy child is tolerated there onljf for a|Eew hours or days, in/a general 
atmosphere of agressivity and suspicion otif the part of the other pupils. 
On the other hand, the gypsy has always b^en aware of the risk likely to be 
run by his children when subjected&t school to the influences of a system 
of values which is not hit own and whiph ^e has qo wish to acquire. In 
that sense the illiteracy of the gypsy be analysed as a functional' 
element in the maintenanj^^f his culture; "successful" schooling as it was 
5till understood noX^^^an.ong ago, was extremely likely to result in" the 
"successful" disappearance of gypsy ciilture, . 

Next, havin^TSfSard to gypsy life-^tyle^, it has so far hardly been 
'pofiRible^tn prove any relationship between "success at school" and 



"economic success" (sincte schooling in its present form provides no ' 
qualification for the gypsies' vocational practices), nor yet any ' 
correlation between "success at school" and social success" (s^ce 
schooling, however advanced it may bej does not^ improve the status of 
the individual in his social group, whose social values are foteign to that 
criterion). One ml^ht even say, without exaggeration, that the^act^ ctf 
being ecfuckted has often appeared - and still appears - ag a handicap, a f 
loss of know-4iow ^Cie how to bargain) on the onje si^e, and a loss of 
integration within the group' (ie living together^ and "identifying'') on the 
other. . . ^ ' , 



Finally, as has been seen in the case of migrants' children and 
sometimes with* educated gypsy children, ^tlie various attempts to achieve* . 
assimilation have actuaUy resulted in de.factcT non-assimilation, the 
relevant individuals having lef t^ the school system because its practices 
and curricula unsuited to their needs'; the child, being thus left on the 
fringe. Is not integrated but relgated. In ,an effort to improve an 
increasingly difficult situation, the necessity of "intercultural" ^ducatlon 
and teaching has been rigjitly stressed over l^he last lO^yeats or so, in 
particular ^n the initiative of the Council of Europe. Th^re think, 
no need here to recall the principles of this notion, which have been' 
expounded elsewhere, for. instance in the report , by Loiiis Porcher ( The 
education of the children of migrant workers in Europe: interculturaj-ism 



and teactfer training, CDCC 1979), But em|>1:\asis should be laid on the extent to 
which i^terculturalism still fails to be practised^ on account of institutional 
and ideolo^i,cal barriers, the extent to whicksj^t^emains very much in the 
experimental stage despite all tha pane^rics *dey5tfed to it* And is 
it even possible to talk of intercultural education when the different groups 
from which the children„are drawn are characterised by relationships of 
inequality and rejection? XThis situation^ed to use of the term 
"intercultural humbug" in the conclusions of a -*<orking.group on "Educational 
policies" at the recent' International Sympositim, dbltural diversity, industrial 
society and theL national state . May 19S3, University of CrSteil; Frajace) . 
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The gypsies have thus not been wrong, facedurith the constraints imposed 
by th& school, ^tq wait for -better times. It Is the task of fhose who surround 
trtfem to show'that now, perhaps, the school'is capable at being transformed, 
and to work out with them a type of schooling that meets with the consent of 
all* If times, have changed for the scfiool because of changes In society and 
certain^ "pedagogical advances", they have also changed for the minority 
groyps, such as the ^psies for whom, fairly soon, illiteracy will cease to 
be an element of protection and independence. After having shown proof, in 
the p^st, "of their capacity ior active adaptation, gypsies today often find " 
themselves disarmed, in a st^e of passive resistance* They hav^ reached a 
critical period in their h'fstory, and at the present juncture, in this process 
of change, they are beginning to see educatidn as a ffi^damental- stake in the 
game/ Although, on the one hand, schooling can\supply the intellectual tools ^ 
needed for further active adaptation to the environment, and if necessary for 
fighting in their own defence,^ tin the other hand there is a danger that the"^ 
child will leave school without any roots, and without the ability to s#i^tle 
down elsewhere. ^ ^ 



* * It ^ay be said that, the whole future of gyps^s and other nomads, their 
rebirth or disappearance! depend on the direction taken by school curricula and 
.teaching practice* Much thought and action are urgently called for, since 
their capacity for adaptation is .fading, and there is a^growine rrend towards 
pauperisation and violeij^ce from which hitherto they have for the most part been 
spared* Some lassitude -is also apparent among the teachfers who started off, 
full of hope^ with innovations designed tp help the' school with the children 
it accepts, and who,, working in mutual isolation,' often without^ aid trom the 
institution - marginalised, as it were - yet found the will to persevere for 
a number of years, * - 

A ■ * • ' . ■ 

Before leaving the^broad lines of this subject, I would |S^ that at a 
time when states are, telSding oh th,e one side towards internationalism and 
splitting up into regionalisms on the other jtrans-'Tiational identities are 
emerging, of which, the gypsy is one of the l^est examples and whicly could 
turn out to be the figurehead for the questions of educjttion that concern , 
us here. I mean by this that our work may considerably enrich the general 
debate, for the gypsy peoples on account of the different reaction bhey 
evoke, encourage us to leav^ tt^e beaten track to reflect on^the problems 
th^y pose and try to resolve tKem.. By thus forcing our hand they may prevent 
that general debate from lapsing into inaniticSn^ 

Problems f acing the seminar , " ' , 

] — ^ ' ' ' * 

The groups concerned are^ore and more coming to feel that their 

children's schooling will be useful, ^d probably essential, if they are to 

adapt to the societies , that surround them* But the -price must not vbe too 

high. ' , ' ■ . ' 

^he gypsy, because of his constant immersion In other peoples, because 
of his business activities in the shape of services f unvfshed^^^tWose around 
him, has always felt the need to negociate with his environment?^ "He would 
like to go on doing so, and ,1 think that in our discussions- we might us^ 
the concept of negociating tools ,. ^ expression that covers bottj;- technical 
practices and elements for the understanding of |\is:rion-gypsp?^^ entourage and 
its instituti'^^' " ^ M'^^ Vintercultural. ciyicC4ti^t ruction", \. These are 
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tools that can be provided by his children's schooling, at* a time when 
family education!, still a basic factor, no longer seems wholly sufficients , 
' 0 

In principle, the^peoples amongst whbm the gypsies live should neither ^ 
impose tool^, which others do not need, nor refuse them thos§ which the^ 
deslret But striking 'a clear bailee between these two premisses is easy 
for no one, and many ambiguities subs'ist. Those who, for example, in the 
name^ of- respect for a culture^, seek to isolate it 'for its protection make * 
a mockery of its dynamic forces, its situation of contact with otheV \ 
"^cultures, and the constant change^^^Q^ whijih every culture is subject, And^"^ J 
claiming to promote the diversity o^^d respect for idrffitities without ^ 
conferring on each^group - especially*minorities - a charjce tp acquire the 
instruments for active adaptation is pure hypocrisy* Cultural i^luralism 
becomes interculturalism only if the exchanges are based on'equality* But 
it is permissiMe" t© wonder whether the situation of e^fliality," tbus deflnei^, ^ 
is not Utopian\for two essential reasons. ' * ' , 

First*, a historical reason: has aajy such^ situation evet; been known to 

exist? In other words, can pluriculturalism - the arti^Culat^ed organ is at ion;^ 
of different cultural groups - ha transformed into intercultur,^lism , which, 
from the very definition fumislied by its ^advocates, poses relations that 
are non-antagonistic, non-conf lictual, untarnished by the dqfiination of 
one group over another? * ^ s 

Secondly, a ppycho-sociological reason: exchanges between equals, in 
"societies as we know, them, subtended by relationships of force, presuppose 
wiegotiation tools - or defence -fthat ars identical tor bot^i parties. 
It is then seen that, in fact, the group which is in a state of minority 
or weakness must borrow from the^other both -the arms for itj5 deface and the 
tools for its promotion; for example, in the case of the gypsy, become 



organised in associations having a political' aim, unify disparat^ groups, 
appoint representatives - ^11 of these being forms of> actipn that^conf lict , 
with the philosophy of life which he defends ajid would glafdly develop further. 
And all s^jch modes of action imply changes in modes of being: in other woyds, 
this obligatory borrowing imposes on the borrower a similarity tro the inan he 
has no wa^h to become* The dilemma is a cruel one. " ^ v ^ 

I shall leave these questions open, since our discussions will provide 
elements for reflecting on them, an<t ttfe fact thar a go^l is far-off, or 
momefttarjly Utopian, ^s no reason for not trying to reach it. ti/here the 
difficulties of the road ahead are known, it is best to avoid excessive 
optimism, which soon leads ' to discouragement. To perserwere does 
fiot necessarily mean to succeed, - esp6Cial,ly as in-our J^ield the logic 

of .the social prc(Uem is not the logic of mathematlc^s: the parameters ai^e 
often variables, W(l*^are.on shifting sands and it is hard to pin down * ^ 
realities. For these same reasons we shall not, at the end oi our talks, 
arrive at definite recipes, or even individual solutions, but we shall emphasi 
tr^ds, warnings and precautions and, let us hope, lighten our darkness 
here and there. / • . 
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If It is to make progress towards an intercultural ideal, the school, 
and hence its teachers and tiheir trainers, must learn to accept ^ 
others in all their difference, without necessarily i:iuestioning that 
difference, pointing it out or cloaking ^it with and aura of folklore, 
which would be tantamount to distorting its very nature as often hap^f^ns 
even when one acts with the best intentions. Though mentalities are 
changed in a day,'' 'nor even a generation, we can inform in order to train, ^ 
I we can inform ^nd train student teachers as well as those who regularly 
have gypsy and nomad children in their classesi Re can stress that 
prejudice^^and stereotypes die haVd, and Chat they ^re. ofj^en the prlme^ 
cause of attitudes and behaviours reflectiivg rejection'^ and conflict and of 
educational solecisms . Information and training are two solid levars where 
>^with habits <fan gradually be changed, and two ways of itrrivlng at mutual' 
understanding, the first step - let us be' optimistic enough J^^^assumg - 
towards respect. Certainly the ' teacher must learn how to t](each, but he 
must also learn how 'to acqT^^e c^he basic knowledge. 



Strategically, teacher-traEining, i^hose problems' areTfiS subjecr of 

this seminar, is par excellence a means of adaptli^ the school to the 
population groups making up Its pupils. .As Louis Porcher points out in his 
report, already mentioned, ^teacher^trjaining is vital to^ the functionlnftt of' 
education systems ad^F the teaching they gi^e. Its place is ^t ^he apex and 
hence it allots to every teacher the role of an ampllf ler. And the training 
of trainers only reinforces once again the impact of the person trained, who 
by his ^'v^ery position has a wide sphere of Influence* "Furthermore, in regard 
to the preparation of teaching instruments, training again ^as pride of 
place: although the trained teacher may do without the special instruments, o 
'himself create th^, they cannot do without hiip* . 

In the context thus briefly sketched, the aims of the seminar are as 
follows: „ ' 



to discuss the situation of gypsy and nomad groups in the matter 
oi schooling; * *^ ^ ' * 

to identify those eleme'nts of gypsy culture and history with 
which teachers in Weistem Europe should be 'acquainted ; 

'W^jfeke proposals'f or improving the scholastic situation <^t 
gypsy children. In particular through teacher-training, ^ 



This is a heavy task, but the seminar is not an end in itself. As 
■the first sta^e in a programme^ it maj^ be seen as a balance-sheet of 
reflections and experiences a crystallisation of certain hopes - in 
short, as a sjmthesis for Western Europe, favoured by the^fact that the 
presence here of participants from' different countries should enab^^ a ^^^^ 
comparative ^^aurf' contrastive accoutit to be drawn up, showing various , ^ 
types of schooling available, in Eui^ope. An analysis on these lines seems 
to us to be a sound methodological approach, for in fact we are faced with 
an experimental situation that Has been developing over the jyears. 
Teaching experiments^ each* witKopt reference fro the others, have been 
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and are being achieved/ It is possible to compare them and to assess, at 
^ least approximately, their' pedagogical results and social consequences* 
For all Europe's many peoples, international co-*operat ion fnd comparis^on 
are essential, an-d ^his senvinar is a privileged means of comparing the 
results obtained within institutional frameworks ^at differ, in their 
basic policies and consequent structures* ^ 

The multifarious observations presented, taken together will alL#w 
us, as I have said, to indicate trends, but only trends; this is one of the 
limits ,to be placed on our work, for over and above .the reasois .1 have 
already mentioned the need for haste im the preparation and c^frtduct of our 
* seminar is hard* to reconcile with the wish to ,be exhaustive,/ Even though 
each participant is presenting a summarry based on broad- nat ibnal or 
regiortal experience and "knowledge ^ and we can compare the experiments tried 
and make proposals in a forward-looking spirit, we have no immediate means 
of precisely evaluating their results, or even of reporting on all of them, 
for that HOul^ need lengthy and extensive' work and the pteparation of • a 
' 'detailed 333e55ttigftt grld^-^ln o r hcr wuiiJa^ a bLiVlts^y for t ea^ ^n^ 

' Nevertheless jje start with^ some good trumps in hanov^uc^ as th^ 
large number of experiments, often of high quality- because of the single*, 
mind&d devotion o^the teachers \oncemed , and th^ dynamism of the gypsy 
peoples who, by hithertc} setting their faces against the school, force ua^to 
take a <i6iJ,ylook at its whole philosophy* We must perforce recognise the 
originality of the gypsies* situatlon^ and desiderata, ^and the fact, that 
carrent teaehingipVactices are often marginal in all senses' t>f the term; all 
this^'places us from the outset away from the beaten track and ^oids any 
serious road^blocks. It might be said that the education of gypsy children, 
forgotten up to tiow, is still at the experimental stage: thus all paths 
remain open, and the example of the gypsies, through th^ reflections it* 
stimulates and the teaching practices to ijHich it may. lead, may^s^rve to - 
enrl^ the schooling of all.^t . ^ r . - 

But let iis^not dream too piwch. The stake, as we. have said^ is high, 
and our semi^t' siiould neither be a repeat 4)erf onnance of meetings already 
held in c^rtfiiil, <;ountries , frequently without mucb result, n6r an alibi 
for the good conscience/ o't anyone for whom speeches are enough* The 
gypsies have already waited too Ijfcg^ Hence our. responsibility here is 
great,\and this time, be we representatives ^ gypsy organisations,^ 
administrators, teachers or research worjkers , we oan hardly ^o wrong if, , 
in. our reports at the end of the week,' we make^t abundantly, otfear that, 
this seminar is ^nly a bejfeinning^ an opening of prospects^ rather t?han a 
closure of the debate*. \ ' , ■ 
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As^ part thej^e traditions the gypsy recognises direct relations 
from ni^ to ^an^ b'li^ he t^as no time foV admlnls^^tratlve relations based' 
■ on written texts, oX on forms to be filled up, 'which today are the 
"^essential means of conmtunlcat Ion between the citizen and gqvemment, - 
'Including the lo^al authorities, whose very anonymity at once fenders 
* them inaccessible to the* gypsy. ^ . ^ 

Thes|^two factors - his many "spe'cial" con tacts , with ^ the forces * 
^repression (the* police),, and the impersonal and anonymous natur;^ of 
f'^'p^s. relations with the administration - today conspi^re to ^ake the gypsy 
" ''^'avbid, wherever possjlble, having anything to do with the authorities,' 
incXtidlag those of '^he local communities* He resolves to ap^^roach th^nj^\. 
only wh&n it is .strictly necessary on "account of some ineKtrica&le * 
sit^^tion* delations between the gypsy and the local authorities are thu^ , 
heayi^l^y encumbered, yet they are nevertheless esf^ential in a large 
number Tof fields^ ^ * ' 

A good example is the problem of edi^cation and of initial and further 
vocational trkining. The traditions of the gypsy people are oral, and the 
transmission of knowledge as a family matter* Hence it is all too easy to 
treat gypsy children as being lll-adapte'B to our own school system, bas^d 
as it is on the written transmission of^knoWledge. WhSt is more, the 
knowledge is transmitted i^n a high-handed way by some person outside the 
family-" These difficultly are increased by the, gypsies' itinerant existence 
and problems arising from :diff erences of language and culture. - 

If these basic data could be temporarily forgotten, it would in*^7act 
be seen that gypsy children are often v^ry wideawake for their years, being 
constantly in contact with^dulie^and that at a very early^age "they are 
frequently able to speak several^tanguages fluently* 



e question of close concern to local ^thoritles is the siting of ' 
schools, in relation to the camping grounds (should the children be taught 
in the nearest ordinary schools, or should* special schools be set up in the 
encampment itself?)* Frequently, too, local authorities are resp6nsible.Tor' 
organising or subsidising ancillary educational services, such as creches., 
kindergartens, literacy courses and soqio-cultural activities, and ii^ many 
countries al^ for education generally, from the drawlng-up of ^ curricula to 
the training and recruitment of teachers. They may also have, to deal with 
arrangements^.for itinerant classes where the nomadic population is 
sufficiently large, or with special assistance (extra coaching) for 
schoolchildreij in ordinary schools. In addition, there is the problem 
whether the curriculu^i pays, special attention, in varying dejgrees, to tfie 
gypsies' culture and language, or wFiether th^f children are subjected to a 
programme exclusively aimed at the needs of gadje. . . . 
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Another large sector affecting the locar^ authorities is. that of ' / * 
health problem^ and social assistance. Contrary to a widely-held 
belief, such problems' are not normally due to a lack of cle^lipiess, a 
matter on which th& gypsies hold strong views* However, hygiene may be 
very bad, especially if they a3?e living , in' uri^thorised camps or, as often 
happens , - the tsltes are inadequately equipped^ Then too, because of their 
relational difficulties with the gadje world, the gypsies will often wait 
far to^ long before consulting a doctor, and cases of sickness are not 
treated until they have already reached an advanced stage* And the anonymity 
and complex structures of the modern hospital i?orld ^ which are already 
seriously criticised by patients from among the sedentary population, \ 
raise many more problems for the gypsies, -whose traditions include the custom 
that their sick are constantly surrounded by the whole family, and this is 
scarcely possible-under the present-day hospital system 

Difficulties with the administration* thus frequently arise at the level 
'of social ii\surance, to which gypsies should normally be entitled like any 
other citizen ; but this naturally presupposes that their papers are in order 
and that they agree to follow complex administrative procedures. On the othe^ 
hand, if social security benefit s .cannot be obtained forvadministrative reasons 
once again the local and regional authorities find themselves obliged to step 
in* ' " . ^ 

Although the checking of such documents as identity cards, driving 
licences, etc, is often a matter for th*e state, the territorial authorities, 
especially local government bodies, often have a hand in it too, in particular 
with the issue of such papers, and they are also primarily concerted when nomad 
groups are not authorised to cross a frontier and consequently are unable to ^ 
get beyond the area of a given municipality, however much they would like to 
continue th&ir journey. 

All these 'questions fr&querftly involve 'the local authorities in 
Expenditure that is unavoidable, even though sometimes - such as when 
improvements are made to the camping grounds * they can obtain subsidies from 
the state or regional "authorities , amounting to as much as 100^ of, the sums ^ 
expended. ^ 

C „ ■ ■ ^" 

Apart from direct financial consequences , local authorities, are often 
faced with the effects 'of the relational difficulties between the gadje 
and gypsy worlds - difficulties for which they sometimes bear part of the 
responsibility. 

( 

AIL of the foregoing explains why the Conference of Local and Regional 
Authorities of Europe (CERAE) , whicft is officially recognised by the 
governments af the Council of Europe*s member states as represMting their 
local and regional authorities, felt the need to tackle these problems in a 
report submitted to its 16tH"session, in October 1981, by Mr Li^wen, 
Burgomaster of Wierden (Netherlands) (Doc. CPL (16) 5)* 
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Other Council of Europe bodies had already ' touched upon these 
problems, inter alia Jhe Parliamentary AsLsembly in its Recominendation 
563 (1969^) and the Commit^t.ee of Ministers (Resolution (75) 13)- The ^ 
conference therefore had t6 draw up a balance\sheet on the situation of 
nomads, particularly gypsies, and to define mo\e precisely the propos'^ls 
and positipns of the local and regional authorities in 'regaird to the 
.problems of the gypsy world. As the latest comer in this field, the 
conference successfully advanced the discussion ^ready launched by other 
international organisations on a policy that would pay greater respect to 
the cultural, historical and social differences of the ^psy people and 
lead to recogj^ition of their rights as a minority, thereby renouncing the 
efforts at. assimilation implicit in certain previously-^expressed opinions. 
The conference began by reminding governments of member states that, under 
item II of Resolution 75 (13), they had agreed tcr notify the Councijl of 
Europe of any action taken pursuant to that re&olution. To date, none of 
the 21 governments has officially communicated any measures taken. 

The conference has proposed that a legal instrument be drawn up 
guarante^ng that travelling people living in any member state shall 
Jiaw^_.th& possibility of obtaining identity propers enabling them to travel 
at least; in all the member Countries, and it was this proposal that led the 
Committe^e of Ministers, on 22 February 1983, to adopt its Recommendation 
(83) 1 on stateless nomads or those of undetermined nationality. 

The conference also a$ked that the rights of minorities should be more 
effectively protected in the European Human Rights Convention, and that the 
f>ossibility be studied of appointing a mediat?3r, 16 the Council of^'Europe 
framevork, to deal with tlie problem of nomads* 

Finally, it was the conference which requested the Council for 
Cultural Co-operation (CDCC) to carry out a thorough study of the education 
and vocational training problems of nomads, "f"^ veil as a specific training 
programme whicfi would allow the instruction to be given with romany as the 
vehicular language, and to prepare, as part of its work on intercultural 
.education, information dossi'ers on the subject for the use of te'dthers. 

Despite the various forms of harassment still suffered by the gypsy 
people in many countries today.- including those practised by the local 
authorities the adoption by the conference of Resolution 125 shows that 
those responsible have the^will to. bring about a change in relations Vith 
the gypsies. This calls for a long process of indoctrination Which cannot 
be accomplished pyemight. Many municipalities have already made efforts 
in that dirjection without waitijig for the conference to give them a lead, 
in particular by reserving camping grounds suitable to the needs of the 
gypsies and by trying to improve the conditions for their schooling. 
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It IS interesting to npte that the city of Bremen, which in May 1983 ' 
played host to a congre^s'on the subject of ■ "Towns and Culture"* organised 
.jointly th& conference and the^Cojuncil for Cultural Co-opef'ation , set 
'up at th^ beginning of this year a "Sinti Zentrum", a municipal centre 
optevtsA'Sijiti'' and, romanies ^here 'they freely engage in their 
activit4es. Hence it is clear that local authorities do exist which have 
recogni3^ed their Jesponsibilit^ in this field* For we can hardly claim 
to.be protecting the, hasio^ v^/^^s * democracy "and the rights of man if 
' we fail, in our own homelands, to ensure respect for the rights of a 
minority that has been living amongst us for centuries* ♦ 

^^T' SUMMARIES OF TALKS GIVEN BY GYPSY REPKESBNTATZVES 

The soGto^Qdueational problems of gifpsif and nomad children 
Dany PBTO-MANSO (Franoe) (Seoretctry General of the 
^ National Office for Gypsy Affairs) , - 

Before starting on the theme of our meeting, It would seem advisable 
to re^state a number of important concepts, failing which any conclusions 
that may be drawn from this seminar would be of no practical use* 

1. My first remark concerns the terms ''gypsies" and "ncmads", 

Althocgh our people certainly have a common origin, 'going back about 
10 centuries, they are by no means a single grouping, today, but show a high 
degree of diversity. "They are made up of many ethnic groups and sub-groups: 
and their social, cultural and econcniic level also varies widely. Hence the 
need to avoid generalisation, , and to take account of tRis diversity, in any 
approach made to the gypsies. ^ I ^. 

' Similarly, when we speak of "nomads" and "sedentary population''^ a 
proper understanding of the real status o^ch is important. There are 
some gypsies who are sedentary .dwellers iiTOi^e of themselves - travellers 
who do not travel^ and anong those who haw^e remained nomadic there are all 
kinds of economic, social and other situations which raise problems of 
differing character in each case* 



NB: Participants also received other information of the .greatest 
interest* such as 2 texts by Ragnhlld.Schluter (Norway): 
"Gypsies in the Norwegian school system" and *'The Gypsies: 
. an endangered minority*, which describes a project in progress 
at the training c:ollege in Levanger. *In addition,, 

Mlrella KariJati^^italy) and tanbert Scherp (Sweden) each 
presented a sumn^^ of their countries* education policies, 
while Theo Wetter (FRG?" described the Freiburg project. Lack 
of space prevents AS fi^om setting forth all this information 
her^, but it w^s^sed by the working groups and will be found 
in their summary reports^. 
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2. Id regiard to schooling, there is too much of "a tendency to treat It 
as a problem isolated from the othg^ - camping sites, nomadism., 'health, ^ 
trading activities^ etc, whei;^^ it is intimately ctninected ^ith all these. 

/ ' I: ' - : . . 

3- Prevalent mi^^conceptlons about gypsies all too frequently lead the 
^authorities to ha^e a faulty picture of their requirements- Without 

overlooking tljfe nuances we have just mentioned^ it shoirW be understood^ ' 
that as a general' rule the gjrpsies* relations, with the education system, 
their 'project^ and aspirations are dif f erent f rem those of the sedentary 
citizens o^ a country such as -France- * . 

4- Lastly, ther^ are a number of basic errors to be avoided but knowledge 
of these can really be obt^iped only through consultation with the groups 
concerned - - ^ ■ ' ^ 

. One of th^m is to make school attendance into an OBLIGATIOI*, as was 
the case in France, for example, by insisting that pajHueTpt of family 
allowances Is dependent on such attendance,/. Practic^ of this kind , -which 
clearly show that gypsies are regarded a priori as inqapable of holding 
their own views on the question, are a serious psychological mistake. They 
would suggest ignorance of the fact thaf most gypsies and "travellers", 
largely illiterate. to this day but for what reasons? - have a strong desire 
to see tlieir chll^en better Quipped for life than their parents, although, 
in view of their history and life-styles, they do not go so far 

to claim that they should all get university degrees! 

I would also say that we ail subscribe to freedom of choice between 
publit: and private education, like other circles- One should beware, 
however, of organisations which, in the name of "free** education, engage 
in various forms of proselytism (eg religious groups whose "itinerant 
classes" are primarily designed to recruit and train hew adherents .-.-)^ 

A, Social problems "^^ 

The problem of our children's schooling is a constant item on the 
agenda of-our talks with specialised organisations, social workers and 
alminlstratlve and educational departments. Although w do. not always agree 
with them about everything, we regularly see' eye-to-eye on the fact that 
schooling is only one aspect^f an overall problem and canitot be treated in 
isolation. 

Let me summarise as follows: 

- ciaravan sites, or the housing conditions of certain sedentary 
* gypsies: unless some security and stability are achieved in . . 
this field, their children's schooling will be difficult, and 
sometimes even Impossible; * * , ■ 

the estercise of our traditional trades; also linked with the 
► possibility of camping grounds, this is the. key to olir families* ^ 
solvency. In practice, we ate segregated well away ffoitf the 
market-place, o1>liged to liv^ on thj£ least desirable sites and 
subjected to regulations - particularly in tax macjlKs - that 
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render life more and more dif-flcult. But until -we can .carry on 
our- bursiness in more acceptable condition^, our children are 
abound ^to -.suffer^;^ - - ?- ^ ' ' 

, health and hyg^ne; (as long as, we ^o on living on public 
're£u&e-dumps or. in slums, as long as there are no site& with 
sin adequaife water-supply laid on, proper toilets,jj^tc, our 
children will be less robust, healtb-^ise and will be absent 
from school more' than (;fle others; 

acquisition of tha social rights ^enjoyed by other citizens; 
as long as social security continues to be granted to ue ±n\ ^' 
the present manner^, ie remaius^totally unadapted to our 
possibiltles and way of life, it will always'be difficult to 
obtain hospital care except in an onergency* etc, or to pay 
contributions that are too high and so we shall be caught up 
in a vicious circle; 

a change in mentalities: as long as gypsies and other travellers 
are surrounded by prejudices and racism, they will feel no 
attraction towards schools wh^re such prejudices and racism 
originate , 

B. ^ Educational problems ^ . • 

. - Here we would go along with the teacjiers we have met and , like them, 
make thfe following claims: , . 

- > firstly, .there are 2 possible situations: that of a specialised 

^ teacher -permanently looking after a class of gypsy children, ^and 
^ .„ Vhat of a teachef having-a number of gypsies in his "normal" 
■■;pr-iraary" 'class. It may .easily be imagined that the probljems a^e 
very different- in t^he two cases and that the situation in each is 
■ . hot vi^ed in the. same light!! ' . , ^ 

' — * \ , ^ / ' ^ ^ * * 

^ ^ ^ Although^ . in the first case, we- can t^alk of specific training, and 

>indeed;hope for it, in the secbnd t)ie senses .must be alive to the 
. - "^ --presence .of a cultural minority in the classroom, 

^- ■ " / ^ . : ■ ' / ^ " ■ ^ 

r " ^he tralning'of these, tjeachers mu^t necessarily, include riot 
only: k better. Icnowledge of "the gypsies' environment, \?^Q.giaJy^ 
circumst^ce^; customs and life-sO^les, but also individual _ > 

; . knowledge of the pupils' families, their situation, occupation, 
; ' . type- of housing, etc, ^^j&ily thep can it be claimed .that. a«ct ion ^ ^ 
/ in-depth is^Tieing taken with regard zo the children and their 
.parents/ 

It -is. likewise essential toj seek, a form of teaching that, is, 
- adapted to the-'chiidrM,/the^ environment . and their needs; 

5h.^ -teachers wje/faiow have/"all undersfcood^^ that the nptiori of, 
. strict/ timet dbles;ia ^ delusi^cn, at least during, the initial 
.\yearsV"tlifiy realise that high-level instruction is riot the' 
aim* and that It is . more useful ro ,l?am how \q fill up a form from . 
the/ administer at ion than t<r acquire a%knowledge of^ihe hiaftory of, ; ' 

France ." Nor are they unaware that activities foreshadowing, ^ . 

ther^chi^ldrjeafi'is late^ toore'^valuable than ^mpty. theory. ( X 

.They also tepM that :to .afc^ 6]cm lariguag^. i^ spoken and 

that tKi chiidriSci IBu^ sp^akvit inVclaaj^- ^ _ : 6 / ''^^M 
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The teachers further ask that they have, the ch^fl^e-M compare 
their experiences*, to meet together outside the acac 
f ramework^nd to be heard when they make proposals. So far, they 
have Scarcely been, heard at all, and we witness the departure of 
excellent teachers through discouragement and lassitude, - 
faced with an administration that pays no heed to the minority 
phenomenjon in the schools* 

> 

There is^ohe final question: ^ould we, or should we not create 

ecialised" classes? ' * ^ 



^pS^eci 



We ^ree with the teachers that nursery-school classes tn the / 
eiy;aB^ments themselves ^ are the best way of accustoiaing both 
parents and children to. school attendance. ^ ' 

As regards primary school, we are well awang that crash courses 
are needed for "catching up" - but this ^hou)\d be only a 
temporary measure, the aim being to merge suca courses with the 
ordinary classes as speedily as possibl^^ 

To conclude, I would repeat that the question of schooling must be 
tackled along with all the other questions and that those of a technical 
nature will then be- easier to solve. ,;|^^ 
™* * ' ■ * . ^ 

And I feel that the debate is now open 

2. BespQnsibility of teachers of gypsy ahildpen 

Juan de Dios RAMIBEZ SEEEDIA {Spain) ^ hiP for AZm&ria^ 

Member of the Parliamentary Aesmbly of the Council of Europe 

History has shown that all acts concerning the gypsies - from the 

first royal Pragmatic sanctions to the latest official government measures ^have b 
doomed to a resounding failure unless/3'sup.ported by the co-operation ^ 
or agreement of the gypsies themselves, the gypsy has no desire to be the 
passive agent of his, history.. We, the gypsies, wish to be the principal 
actors in our own destinyfand demand to be the administrators of our own 
freedom* * ^ ' J * ^ 

■ . /■ 

As time gee's by and^we, the gypsies,' become increasingly aware of 
our responsibility, we feel a growing urge to intervene in all those 
fields which directly affect our future as a people* Logically, education 
,has pride of place among our major concerns. Unfortunately, the 
high rate of illiferaoy among the gypsies is hot confined to a few ^ 
European countries. In the vast majority of nations, the gypsy people 
suffer from the^ thiird^world stigma of an appallingly low standard; of 
education. Hence it is in no way astonishing that one o£ our most important 
aims ife to- bend every eff ort towards a complete school career fpr our ' . 
children, and to deyelop literacy ppogramotes for adulti* We, are fully^ alive 
to the fact that this is the most decisive change we can bring about on- 
behalf *of our collective fiiture* ■ . - . 
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• 

Edifcation, culture and knowledge in all fields are the best weapons 
for the effective defence of our cultural^ iidentity. As a minority we 
are" constantly under fire from' the community at large, ^hich has powerful 
means of riding roughshod over the characteristics of a people 
inveterately disinclined to fall in line with the majority's cultural 
patterns. ' ■ ' . . " 

These thoughts induce me to subscribe to the basi-i: '^l^^nrs 
propounded by Mr Jean-Pierre Liegeois, in so far as an educat^onalv action , 
programme, such as that outlined in the documents of this "s^eminar /espects 
the right of the gypsies to settle for themselves the fo^nn and rhythm of 
their own educational project. \ 

However, I should like to put forward here a few argumeuts concerning 
the responsible and vital role of the teacher of gyp^ children. I shall 
not comment on educational techniques or the role of the teacher as a 
transmitter of culture, since these subjects have been adequately 
discussed throughout this seminar. I would simply like to appeal to the ^ 
professionalism and generosity of the teachers. 

1, Professionalism 

a* The teachers know that cultures are not comparably. No one culture is 
better than any other. Models which serve to^asure one culture are not 
valid as measures of another. To seek to impose th^ culture of the 
"Gadjes" on the gypsy community, on the pretext that it is the better of 
the two, would therefore be tpisguided . The result would be - at the y eryj 
least - rejection o£ this attitude, which would render vain tne efrorts 
made . 

b. Another possible temptation - which, regrettably, has precedents in 
our collective experience - would be to a<iopt a markedly "p^t^^^^^^st" 
approach,.jc:o tjie gypsy cljildren. ■ It is possible to respect a culture while 
at the same time subjecting it to discriminatory treatment in the sense 
that the human relationship is cloaked in an outworn species of charity 
that is far removed from the fundamental respect claimed by every human 
being. 

■ * 

c. The education 6f children, gypsy or non-gypsy, is not exclusively 
the work of' the" school. Parents and society itself have a decisive 
co-responsibility in turning them into educated beings. But the school - 
and thus the teacher - is the essential catalyst introducing new elements 
into the gradual upbringing of the child. Family life follows a course 
that the school is incapable of changing. The teacher cannot do much €B 
imprpvemhe soclo^edonomic life, of the parents. Family life, with Its 
customs and. traditions, its atavist5.c-erai^^^ its conditioning, wii;^ 
continue as before, for the good or ill of'^Tts^component miembers. 

On another scale, but with identical results, the same thing^iiapP^ns 
with society as a whole. The child is influenced by the environment in 
which he lives. ^ It is ndt only friendships that ^condition the development 
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of his character: what the chlld^ experiences *every day, the conversations 
he ^Listens to, the doings of the youngsters around him - these are all 
decisive elements that influence childhoods The school, alas, can do 
little to modify behaviours felt to be ti^arginal, caused by lack of 
employment, injustice and a position "on, the fringe"- 

Yet the scho51""fn5gether with the family and the home district) 
is the element best calG,ulated to implant In the child 'th^t critic^al' 
faculty which will make him free to^ccept or refuse ^fluences* running 
counter to his will. Hence^it is here that the teacher can and 
should intervene to exercise an j^nfluence with the. best chance of succes^. 
If he knows the child's family and sdEnethlng of gypsy culture, if, above 
all, he f^els inwardly at one with the gypsy people's struggle to escape ^ 
from poverty andtnarginalisation, his work can be extraordinarily positive 
in its effects. ^ 

If, on- the other hand, he passes on to the child his own cultural 
patterns his perstsnal philosophy ofT^lfe, or contrasts his own 
■convictions with those which are the cultural heritage of^he child and \ 
hi^ family, tiot tonly will he risk sterilising his 'educational work but he^ 
may end by creating a conflictual situation that will confer an 
% inferiority complex on the child from the earliest a^ge. 

Tfie' Donaueschingen seminar, arranged by the Council for Cultural 
Co*operia*don," has laid the foundations, -of a. serious study on the role oif 
the teacher of gypsy children. This work must be followed-up in collaboration 
with a greater number of teachers and gypsies engaged In the "cause of our 
people's liberation. ^ " " ' 

,t . , 

2. Generosity 

'We, the gypsies ^'of Europe, are highly conscious of the basic part 
" that education must play in our imm4diate future* Lack^ of education, , 
intellectual poverty and illiteracy are a f|rtile ground for cultural ^ 
colonisation, serfdom and a consequent endeavour to perpetuate injustice % 
and oppression. Ignorant peoples can be easily manipulated. The powerful 
of the earth have always abused the poor, hungry and illiterate masses. Not 
until juan opens his ^yes to other sources of Information, not until education, 
offers him opportunities for choice, can it be said that he begins to 
cross the threshold of liberty* 

We arg^well aware, as gypsies, that:/>ar^e and unaided we can emerge \ 
only with difficulty from the. Marginal state we endure* We Urgently need 
the help of tfee non-gyp^y warld. We ask for it with the huToility of one 
who recognises that his-, condition 4s bad, but we demand* It with the^ 
insistence and pride of those who know thejr are the equals iof the others 
- in, the matter;of dignity and respect. * 

\ v\ ^ - . ^ '' ^ ♦ 

We ask that account be taken of us; We ask that we be consulted, and 
^"^that our opinion be regai^ded as essential on all those questions, which ^ 
^ directly affect us. The authorities cannot simply ignore our experiience. 
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-aiid— fehe.>?^dueat-ion--dep^i^:ment5^o Lthe^ari^ reckon Hjth the 

■ gypsies when the time comes to rork out educational measures on our 
. ^ behalf,- ^ . ' r . . ^ ' ■ 

One day, yhen'manyogenerad Lons of young gypsies have come and gone 
and 'the true "history m oar strjggle to free ourselves from misery, hunger, 
illiteracy and iharginalisation.^is' finally written, it will*be our duty to 
render sincere homage to all those schoolmasters and mistresses vho, with 
patience >and generosity, Kave ijpened to, us the gates of. education which, 
for us, are the gates of freedcm* ■ 

Soaio-ediiC'dt'tomt pjj btms of nomad ^ypsy childr^en 
Agn^Q VBANCKXJBelgiim)^ P/est European Gypsy Cqmoil 

is not desirable thatlihe gypsy should be offered) a specific 
education on the specious grojidjthat he is a peculiar bing with a peculiar 
sensitivity, whom the traditimal teachings of society wc^uld be likfely to 
assimilate to its own members | thereby destroying his ethn!fcc identity. 
We are Indo-Europeans, we hav4 race-memories of a universal Imlture that 
has even kp^ead to the ftesterg world • ,^Aa inherent atavism enables our 
children ef fortlessJ,y< to absorb the >jaiowled^e imparted by schools imbued 
with Eurc^pean culture. Far ^cjim threatening their identity , such 
^knowledge would/'enhance its y^lue , and once acquired, could not but 
provide proof tHat the Gypsy ineople pVssess the faculties required for 
access to the highest functiw^ In society. 

It Is by^ no means: anusi^^, for you, to find that ethnic minorities 
other* than ours often throw ^iip enjinent members forming axj intelligentsia. 

^ * I—- , T T r T . ^'j* ■ a_ ^ - m. 



which has"-~Dbllge'jC 



_ ^.rroi^nding majorities to recognise its int ellectuaJt 
potential, afterM^ts impregnation, through the medium of the schools, with 
the prevailing yiultural idedlogy. We, too, are producing a growing 
intelligentsia' of thjs kinij which is m;iiitating for^the maintenance and ^ 
valorisation of^ bur own cultuve.by making fit knowp in depth to non-gypsies 
andi I admit; to ourselves.J pur language, for example, if^it could be ^ 
accepted as a. subject by seci^md^ry schools and universities, woul4 be an 
intereat^ing area of reference! fpr the 'Germanic and Greco-LatinManguages . 
Our intelligentsia would already do good work if it began by removing the 
inferiority complex which ^at^ the root of .the gypsy's objection to \ 
schooling as leading him to\*ieny his origins^ and live anonymously in the^ 
a^pptive society, because his* race is vilified for its lack of cultu;re, ^ 
its lllitei^acy or semi-lHitdr^cy defects in which, through his 1?erj 

ignorance ,./Jie comes to belleile himself , Some svDsie^. however, do senri t^^eir 
children to. school - eithe^' S'ecause they resent the negative effects of 
such inferiority, or perhaps Certainly in the case of fefaose who have ^ 
become sedentary because thej^^^are obliged to do so, /un^ong the children 
a few rare'souls achieve brlllJi^ce, .later biscdming" doctors, engineers, • 
architects or lawyer^, biit'thefr success, it is always found, I3 closely 
linked wlt^ their home cohd^itipns : they .come from families Tlving in 
security and comfort. " > \ ^ 
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The others, more numerous, generally show only mediocre results, at 
primary school -level. Tr^e, their intellectual faculties also have. a p 
in their failure, but this fac(:or is not alone in explaining it. 
Mediocrity of intellectual talents, as we know, is not inherent in tlje very 
nature of such talents: rather is it .thCL reflection of living conditions. 

Th2 discrimination meted out^ to young gypsies at school, for exanple^ 
generally ref lects- .their habxtat *v In many countries the young gypsy and his 
non-gypsy counterpart look Slike. But the gypsy lives in a mobile home, a 
transit camp or a dilapidate^ low-cost tenement^ hence he is always a 
special case, a tnargipal case. His home address is recorded in the 
school register, and so*^his identity is known, and the latent stereotype 
in '.the mind of the non*-gypsy at once comes to life; it clouds the, schooling 
of those who suffer fr<»n it, bedevilled as *they already are by their , 
uncomfortable living conditions. The truth of the matter is already arf 
ancient one: "Mafts sana in corpore sano" - "A healthy mind in a healthy body". 

There is much talk nowadays of fully democratising education. Many ^ 
states of^Westem Ei^rQpe p^ lip-service to the idea. Prom the same 
ideological standpoint, these states mpst no Ipnger compel the gypsies to 
live in housing that is on the fringe, insalubrious and dilapidated. Such 
dwellings are of ill repute, a stigma on their identity, more harmful than 
any other factors - and since they also stimulate the latter, they prejudice 
the de^^opment 'of oar sedentary groups. 

^Similarly, where our nomadic groups. are concerned^ the states should 
actively seek to provide. them ^ith decent camping sitos^ well situated 
geographically, properly equipped internally and so co\^rdinated that the 
children, during the journeys from one site to another, may benefit 
undisturbed from a coherent pattern of education -'but it will be 
continuously Coherent only if an intelligent assessment is jpade of tbe 
distances involve*^ coupled with the install^ion of Tiiobil^ classes mi fixed 
classes. ^ 

For purposes of intensif ica^tion (to offset the schoo/ hours lost 
during transit) the instruction given would comprise three basic subjects: 
the langu&gfe of tlie ^^jptfve country, mathematics and geography, the first 
two because they are essential disciplines, and geography because it is^ 
importAit for children who travel tQ know the terminology -(vocabulary) 
signifying and explaining the phenomena they^obsefVe among the plants and 
animals, climates and soils - natural or worked by man - which they 
encounter. 




In addition, we, believe it to be indispensable - with, we hope, the 
of interaational organisations like UNESCO, the EEC, etc - that two further 
subjects should be taught: a general and detailed knowledge of "common Romany'* 
(since seme groups of f amilies^ pften speak theit> own dialect iorm) , and a 
bird's eye view of our owif history from the time we left our original homeland. 
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^ during the periods of the "great migratiops" , up to the time of the 
"nev man" who is now taking shapte through th^ action of romany 
organisation^ all over the world. 

* 

Such projects, it will be^Aid, smack of the utopiafi. This we. can 
accept. They will. In fact, call fot^heavy capital investment. )Biit, on 
the one hand, the states do owe us some financial assistance, as pa'rt of the 
recognised rights of ralnorltieg. On the othe^ hand, they owe us 
compensation for the prejudices and ill-treatment from which we suffered 
during the last war.. They . ate, waiting . for us to present thfem wi^th cqpimon 
projects that will justify H^granting of financial aid to b^ g^ene^jTously, 
rationajlw and socially useA^" . 

\ > ' 

,If allxthe representatives of all the gypsy organisations could meet 
periodically^— if they h^d'the will to give common thought to the financial, 
geographical and archite^ctui^al preparation of such projects ^nd ^gr6ed upon 
them unanimously, thus iftowing the non-gypsy' world that they were expressing ? 
determined and harmonicBsly concerted plan, they would surely win their case 
and^ obtain the necessiary $ubsidies* For the future of our condition as 
rpmanies depends on schooling; it can be effective only if it is accepted 
that assimilation to the cultural values of the majority societies must not 
harm the integrity of our ethnic identity but, on ,the contrary, enhance it; 
and only if th^ majority societies, conscious 'of our rights and of our 
creative and uctive cap'acities, put an end to the discomfort and 
inse'curity of the,*sedentary gypsies' housing and agree to' set in motion a 
decent $o-ordinatgd scheme of camping sites for our nomadic groups^* 

IK. '^REPOBT BY STUDY GBOUPS ^ ' 

Study Group I 

\ Mrs Mirella KARPATI (Italy) Chaitmm 

* Mre Jacqueline IMBERT (France) Rapporteur 

Mr ■ ^ Juan De Dios RAMIREZ-HERBDIA (Spain) 

• Mrs Agnes VRANCKX \ f * , . ^ 

- Miss Georgette MUEMANS (Belgium) , - ^ 

■ Mr Alain 'PIERROT (France) 

Mr Ronald IVERSEN (Normy) ' ' 

^ Mr Birk HARTMANN (Federal Republic of Germny) 

Mr Gerhard ZEDNIK (Federal Republic, of Germny) 

Mr Horst FOUL (Federal Republic of Germny) 

Mr Alfons WALZ (Federal Republic of Germany) 

Mr Mohamed ZAIAHE (FeAeral Republic of Germany) 

3. Schooling of gypsy &hiZdren 

Discussion was essentially based"" on French ^nd Italian experiences, 
which have developed on increasingly parallel lines in the last 20 years 
owing to: 
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better knowledge of gypsi6s:and* their Culture 
^ changes in the ^aims of the school in the^e t*o countries 



\^ a slowly growing awareness/ of the ^ditterences^oetwe^ 
assimilation - , . * . ' 

iiXlTegrdtign ' - / 

w in^^ertioru" (France) or active participation (Italy) 

A. Characteristics 

E 7 — 

Schooling of gypsy children is 

nipn-existent or temporary 

- marginal in relation to accepted- standards *arui 
. customary scholastic success * 

^ g&nerally broken off after the elementary stage* 

■ < * ' ' ' ' 

^ B. Reception . 

The children are r*>ceived in 

special classes tield on theVamp sites, or 
orcflnary schools with special'support from one 
teacher or ^ . ^ 

, - ordinary schools not so equipped. 

In both Italy and France, the choice has gradually been tending 
towards acceptance by the "ordinary" schools, while recognising the 
interest attaching to qursery school classes xn the gypsy environment, with 
the hope that transition to the ordinary school will .take place with the 
help and support of the original nursery school teacher* 

C, Role of the school 

, ' 

As a school for ajl com^s, the first contact with social life 
' outside the family. It should facilitate the development of each child's 
personality i while respecting and taking into accoiibt'dif f erences ot ^ 
physique^ culture^ etc;. 

Ivt the case of minorities, the .school has a part to. play as a 
" mediatojr between the various communities and should enable all to be " 

accepted and recognised* ... . " 

D. An adapted form of teachinR is sought . ' . 

- ^ which recogni^s^sjthe gypsy children's attitudes^ ^ 

which would creat^ a genuin'e motivation for these 
children through th/choice of working themes directly 
connected with gypsy culture (eg; type of hgusing,- ^. 
' basket-making* gygW music, stoties^ etc) or of 
subjects (Romany language) or activities (bodiXy- 
^ 'expression^ etc), ' . ^ ^ 

FRir ' -T which seeks ways aM meansxof imparl - 
LJml^^ - ' g roijn d irig * in b^l^ lea rn in g/ pxa ct ices 1- ; ind ivldua 1 ; .if . ■ , 

■= - -worjt^darefuj:^^^ ' ^ ' ]' 




Di 

educat iona 



* views on "th 



1 ob.iectlv q|, at th e level ^ llf^-stjji^s , e^asons ^ptc ITis^mix^^ "^v 
he childreiTs future; the ^^j^l&lishti^^rS of I'fBK*; Beirwee^^h^y " 'i, I* 



school and tKe gypsy family is ^ Hmperati.ye Tl>ii^. Is th^^pi^w jr^le ^ 

of the teacher, whether or jibf a\'^iw^'41allst,^^f\oV? kno^^W'dgerq^ the - ' " 
child's living environment inusc^^^esj^le pYep^y 3n~lndivi^<i[^^ t^C^ . ""^^ 

educational and scholastic^i>l^^^<C:?* ; , >/^* ' "-^ ^ ' ^ -'^ > 



lUie lack o€ comprehen$ion,:i&Mwn by \h ^ 
the schooling *of gypsy children is' ^sjtjablisbed fact. ^The qgeatiojS : ■ ;^ 
of the percentage of such pupils in ^n dr^inaiT^ class has- b&&ft raised,. / 



On' this point, the sttiool should petirhaps e&courage meeting^ ori'^it^f ■ 
premises for discussions bbtweeo gypsy and noi>-gJpsy parent;s, vihete a 
generally agreed curriculum coifW be worked out, specif jdAg not oply' th$^^^ 
broad ^ims but^ also intercyltural^ 'activiTtl^, l\i ^urhich: any f^^amilieys .so ^ ^ T;r' 
wishing^ could take part* ^ 4 /"*^ . ^ - ^ ^ ' o ^ 

'F< Remarks ^ ^ " " , , ^ , ^^ "I^ , ^ 

Norway'-^ experience with the schooling of Lapp t^hilifJrefr. highlights , 
the importance Both of school attendance an^ of learnitig the*'N6i:wegiah " , 
1 • language at the earliest possible sta^^^ a$ well J^e di^floilty 'o^^ 
, teaching Lappish, since there are fWjb'ooks in ttiat/^^ ' -^^^s ' ' 

\]e note that, despite diversitieis, 1:he.^gh6oling^of^^iifi^ ,/ * . ^'^4 

many pojtnts in common. ^ ^ / r ^^^,' / 'V "^4. , - , ; 

During our plenary meetings we wer^\gV3e to appreci^e #jh < 

In view of the dimensions of ^e subject, ^h^e Tg^pgo^) d^.B, not ^piresyme ^ : ^ 
to discuss In detail the various aspects of what mak^.iij) t^^pedpl^*s lif^; . /^V^ jf^/"' 

language, historic, * ■ **** ^ -.^^ ?:.^^] 

oral and tethnical tradition^^ ways of living, - * , ; "^^v >^ 

artistic creation (manyal, musical, etc) ■ 

or the broad principles of the gypsy system of values. This would have-, , . \ . . " 
meant taking account of the diversity of the groups having a share in^that 
culture, and several seminars would not have sufficed, . ' . . *v^^"fi* 

since it was clear that many misconceptions or-^ imperfect knowledge % / 

gypsy culture existeif% b'H^ajuse the work of historians is often larded *. '^^^^ 
with stereotypy, it sg^med necessary that it Should b& better, ktfdwn by ' 
teachers ^\local authorities and the trajority population*.^, '^ {^^K^^'-i 

■ ■ ~ , . ■ . '■ ■ ■ 

^ . ^ . .-r.^*> ^^^^ 



''IS.;-, 
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Having previously einphaslsed the school's role as a mediator^ we 
shall discuss the fojlowing points: 

1» the teachers' knowledge of gypsy culture, by means of : 

Information^ to tralnee-^teachers, at training college level 
recruitment of gypsy teachers \ ■ * 

in*servlce training of thos^ engaged in this fields 
distribution of the, fullest possible documentation, 
' prepared with the help of the gypsies themselves. 

Here the Council, of^ Europe can play a useful role of distribution by 
assisting the training -icentres * ' - . , ^ 

to establish personal contacts with the families concerned - 

a valuabler source, coupled with \ * ,^ 

spS&ial attention to the needs of gypsy children, 

in order to , * ^ ^ 



Bcertaln the requisite scope of the teaching imparted, ie 
tlacognise the gypsy child in the light of his existence 
generally and Ifead him to acquire the basi<; elements-of 
learning as^^^jef lection of his own experiences and of 
intercultural practices, and 

assoclrate gypsy and non-gypsy parents in the activities 
of the school, aj^d enlist ttielr support in-ensuring th^ 
schooling under the ordinary System does not mean destruction 
of gypsy culture* or the chll<Us very identity; 



"2* how to encourage intercultural ^changes at school ? 

- - ^ ^^"^ - . , - . . 

by efforts to improve know^leSge-of . the child, his 
environment and intere^ts^ * 
\ - by respecting th^e obvious differences and explaining to 
t:he class-group the customs and value systeml concerned 
, so as.jto^llluminatte the virtues of each and place majxncity 
and minority cultures on an -equal f ooting^ 

by 'the' exerpise of . consciousness-f ormin^^activities ^ ' ... 

^ . \ common to both population groups , and the establishment- 
^ of compari^pnV through positive references to each group 

(eg dwelling 'arrangements , marri'age^^ travel, history, 
' ^economic H'ife,' etc).'* . - 

3.; * .Erwiroment - - ' ^ , ^ - ^ *^ - / ■ 

We have given, somei^thought here to the adininistratlve and socio-- 
econoipic- aspects*-of gyps^^ife and. have seen that ^ theiir qualitative 
vari^ftlons ijave positive or\riegatiV3& effg^cts pn the. child* s life at school- 
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We have therefore tried to define favourable environmental conditions 
and make proposals for improving them still further- 

First requirement: living conditions 

A gypsy^s housing must be dfecent, as is that of other citizens. ^ 

Reference is here made to Resolution 125^ which asks the local and 
regional ^utkorities to take the necessary measures to provide nomads 
Vith campi^ and housing facilities. 

Sanitary and social assistance must be effective. 

/ 

Second re<|uirement i opportunities for trade . / 

right* to work in the area and engage in rraditiooal 
activities ' 



support towards becoming economically independent, including 
facilities for loans ^ ^ ^ 

' if, desired, the provision of premises . or other resources by 
the local authorities" 

- . _ 

• - ' granting of requests for vocational traihtng of the young. 

Third requirement: a welcome by the sarroundinR population^ and the 
right to be heard - , . • ' ^ 

It is desirable that teams of animateurs ^ comprising gypsies, friends 
of the gypsies, teachers social workers, representatives of municipal 
government, etc, should facilitate the gypsies' life, not in a spirit of 
assistance but of a contribution to their business and cultural ^activity. 
Such teams should become- a universal ph^enomenoti- - - ^ 

Fourth requirement: easier access to schooling . 



Administrative impediments^, especially*to the registration of 
children in schools,. should, in our View, be lifted. - 

" — ' ' ; - - ' 

The issue of a .school, card has been proposed, which would contai;i 
only strictly necessary infonnation (eg certifying that the child has been 
vaccinated) an^d would suffice to open th& school gates to the children. 

It is also sVggested-Mat within th^ appropriate department -one 
teacHer^should be- speciflc^ly responsibi^- fop solvii^g registration ' 
problems and serve- as a link and' source o£ information between the 
various schools fehat. ireceive gypsy children. 
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4, Stereotypies 

The study group felt this to be a serious problem, since the propagation 
of negative images over the centuries is harmful to Che respect owed to 
gypsies as persons and to relations between the communities, and also finds 
a negative echo in regard to the schooling of the gypsy child. 

s 

^ Certain solutions were mentioned that would help to dispel preconceived 
notions and prejudice: < 

^ better knowledge of gypsy culture; 

- a personal effort by the^ypsies themselves, through growing 
awareness of their role; behaviour and an improved-standard-of 
education; 

- importance of the condfibnication media in furnishing genuine knowledge 
of the gypsy world: * * 

- books 

. audio visual (TV, Qinema). 

It was agreed that much work Was needed in the last two fields, both by 
governments and by ministries of education, if gypsies, and especially their 
children, were to be accorded tbe pbsitlve image they had the right to expect 

It is essential, and urgent^ for the gypsies to explain their own point 
of view, in order ^lot only to Improve coumiunlcatlon with the majority ^ 
populations hut also to dispel the stereotyped images that^ impair mutual 
understanding, and to publicise efforts made in this sense by the gypsy 
communities themselves. ^ . 




A broad discussion on teacherrtraining ^in Norway, Belgium, the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Italy th,rew considerable light on various types of 
training: _ ^ 

- initial or basic training 

- in-service training ^ . * 
specialisecl training (teachers for "adaptation or suppojrt) 

- training for children of foreign origin, 

whether dispensed in training colleges or in -the schools th^felves. ' . r 

- We could not tut note that no provision was jnade under existing. ' 
training schetnefs to help teachers faced with gypsy children in their classes^ 
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- Nor did we find any evidence that there is ,-at# present , any gypsy . 
teacher in our countries holding the neces^^ry diplomas for the instruction 
of gypsy children. 

- We note(} with interest, however, various experiments now in progress 
which show the beneficial effects on children of recruiting, as kindergarten 
helpers or school service employees, persons belonging to the same culture as 
the children (MagrTebis, Turks etc). We found that nothing similar existed in 
the case of gypsies* 

We therefore put forward the following desiderata;' 

As regards the training of ordinary teachers : 

- that intercultufal instruction be given, from the outset: of basic 
training, to convey a knowledge of the different minorities and lead up to 
recognition of linguistic facts, at the present time particularly for the 
benefit of support teactiers; u 

- that training in socio-educatlonal animation be given; 

- "that the first steps be takea, towards Individual tuition, and 

- that teachers learn to Work as a team: with the other teachers, gypsy 
parents and third parties* 

2. As regards the gypsles r 

- that gypsy teachers be recogaised as having priority in the Instruction 
of gypsy children; , . • . 

Mthat the Romany tongue enjoy the same status as region&l languages; 

- that auxiliary school staff ineJuxie persons of gypsy cqlture and 
that everything be-done to pr(^te the training of such staff* 

Afisa Silvia^' FARDELLA (Italy) ^ Chaiman 

Mr Andtri TSIBBAUT' O^ranoe) ^ Rappoti^eur 

Mrs Gevda: BRUNEEL (Belgim) ' ' ^ , 

Mr Sean. (^LESNANE (Ireland} - 
. Mr Svein PEDBFSS8 (Hormy) 

Mrs Brigitte AICHER (Federal Repuplia of Germany) 

Mr Peter ^WEIN (Federal Republic of ^Gemuxny) ' 
' Mr'Theo VBUffER (Federal Republic of €emtany) _ ^ - , ' \ 

Mrs Anmlis BLUSCK (Federal Republic.of, Cemany)^ ;; 
. Mr^ Ingrid SCHRUMPF ^( Federal Republic (ff Germany) 

Mr Lambert SCHERP. (Sweden) - ' 

Miss Mercedes REAL (Spain) " ^ - 
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Sohoolinq ■ . 

Description and analysis of situations 

Svein PEpERSEN: Schcjoting of nomadic Lapp childx^en in Noniay 

School attendance is 100%, sittce it is obligatory. Most of the 
sedentary Lapp children are taught in mi^ed classes and follow the standard 
curriculum. ■ 

The children of nomad Lapps (who spend the winter in the interior of the 
country arid the summer among the coastal pasture-elands) sCre. taken as boarders 
throughout the school year and see their parents only at weekends (in winter) 
and during the summer holidays (the schools are situated inland) . 

Their education has evolved^; fontierly aimed at assimilation. It now 
takes Lappish culture into account. ' ^ 

. 

Schooling is divided into three stages over a period of nine years , 
(ages 7 to^ 16) . there are from 20 to 30 children per class. There are no 
intermediate examinations, but there is a final Examination identical to that 
taken by all Norwegian children (with the Lapp language as an optional subject) 

As the 'amount of pasture- iai^ available is limited, some of the Lapp 
children Tiecessarily migrate southwar^^ or to the northeiTi towns* They must 
therefore learn hov to choose one qf . two modes of life; to remain in the ^ 
rural north while transferring at' intervals to the sopth^ or to migrate to the 
northern towns and compete-for jobs^^with the Norwegians. In practice it is 
found today that the. difficulties they^-experieiice have th^ir origin not so 
much in the language problem as in the fact that they are of a different 
culture; a different reference system. ^ ■ ^' 

The linguistic policy ,follo\;fed is to strike a balance between Lapp and 
Norwegian. During the earlief school years instruction is given vnth Lapp as 
the sole vehicular language, but this is gradually faded out in favour oS 
Norwegian (except, of coyrse, ior the stuAy^of the Lapp language, which 
continues) — although, in practice, when the teacher is himself a Lapp he 
use$ his own tongue far other subjects too, and, in general, its share is oit 
the increase; textbooks,, for examplfe^ are in Horwegian but some are now 
beginning to be wrjtjten in Lappish. . . * * ^ 

Sean GLENMNB: Schooling of "Travellere'" children in Iceland 

Numerically, these children fall into three grou^^^; .there are 2,000 in 
nursery schools, 4,000 in. primary and 2,000 in s^cond^ry schools* But at 
the primary^ stage their attendance is very irxegular^ and only 10% regularly 
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engage in secondary studies. A marked influence is wielded by Catholic 

religious rices: once first communion and confirmation are closely linked to 

school attendance - once these are acquired, attendance shows a noticeable decrease. 



, The aims of this schooling oscillate between a desire to respect another 
culture arid that of providing the children with the means of becoming full 
members of society. Eighty specialised ''catch-up" classes are in opera^tion, 
each capable of taking 12 pupils (instead of 30-40 in ^'normal*^ classes). 

The curriculum is appropriately modified: more time is spent on "the 
three Rs", and there is a practical slant towards future working life" (trading, 
scra|)-dealing", repair of iin^chines) . For the primary and post-primary stages 
the programme is laid down by a teachers' committee^ The imparting of moral 
values comes op against contradictions with the system of values Current in 
the family environment • 

Finally, in order to save time and concentrate on essentials, Gaelic, 
is not taught. 

For the last three years, itinerant teachers have been working in the 
camping grounds and their neighbourhoods (Dublin, Cork, Limerick). They 
attend annual training courses. The need to adapt the instruction given 
seems clear, but there are'many difficulties; local communities are hostile, 
since the most frequent image of "Travellers'' is linked witTi theft, drunkenness, 
filthy habits; petty delinquency and competition with local traders.* 

The drug problem, alcholism and parents' permissiveness are exacerbated 
by an increase in gypsy population (7,500 in 1900, 15,000 fn 1980, and an 
estimated 2t,000 by 1986). . 

Lambert SC^ERF: ^ahoottng of gypsy children in Sweden 

Policy on ethnic minorities is governed by three principles: 

equality, 

- choice between culture of origin/ Swedish culture, 

- right to vote .in municipal elections. 

Since 1970, all the 6,^00 gypsies in Sweden have been sedentary.^ School 
is obligatory and, as a rul^-;*" ther e is 10 0% attendance; _ ; ^ 

Language: one half (1,500) originally came £rom Pinlanfl, have forgotten 
their own tongue and speak Finnish. The other half speak'Romany, using two 
dialectal forms, Xovara and Kald^ash. At school the mother-tongue is used, 
with the addition of. a few hours of . Swedish per week (both instruction in 
Swedish and its use as a vehicular langu^e) . This approac5h is based. on the 
conviction that for the acquisition of knowledge a detailed acquaintance 
with one language is essential. 

For those learning the gypsy. tongue the teachers are, themselves Romanies, 
and Romany manuals have been published. Two books are also worthy of note; 
We^ the Gypsies (for the gypsies themselves) and The Gypsies (for the non- 
gypsiesy. ' Q Q - ' " ^ - ^ 
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Andri THIEBAUT: Schooling of gypBU children in France 

Since the official texts leave a wide margin of Interpretatloji, classes, 
teaching methods and aims are extremely varied • 

Fox us, as an Information and training centre for teachers of minority 
soclo^cultural groups (CEFISEM), the problem of gypsy children comes in 
addition to that of the children of migrant, refugee or underprivileged French 
workers. , - s 

From the standpoint of soclo-cultural' analysis, the pattern is one of a 
relationship of forces between a dominant culture and minority French cultures, 
and of the school's Identification with the dominant culture. Within that 
pattern an Intercultural approach to teaching can be visualised as having 
three levels, easily understood by teachers but rarely found to^exist In 
practice: ^ - 

r 

1, changing existing hierarchies into accepted differences, 

2, maintenance of commoa objectives, while giving proper attention 
to the chlld^s own experience as an aid to the acquisition of 
common know-how and self-assertion, 

3, diversification of objectives (both coiranon and individual) and 
Individual acces"^ channels. 

At present It would seem that progress depends more on transfonnlng 
Isolated achlevet^ents Into a coherent pattern^ once we accept theJ-dea that 
the principles of intercultural pedagogics still have to be applied In the 
case of the gypsies* 

Silvia FARDELLA: Gypsies in the Italian school system 

After an initial phase, starting In X965/66, when special classes were 
formed, and a period of transition. classes beginning In 1^71/72, a clear 
decision was taken In 1981/82 In favour of integrated classes, an additional 
teaching post being created whenever the number of gypsy children In the 
school exceeded six, . . ' ; 

These decisions form part of a general effort to ta^^e-^Bccount of 
individual and social differences and to prevent their beiiig translated Into 
social Inequalltlea* 

The factual situation may be summarised as follows; 

- there Is a correlation between social marglnallsatlon and scholastic ^ 
marglnallsation, ^ . . ^ ^ ^ 

- no account Is taken of the chlld^s real degree of maturity (with 
• reference to his age as shown in civil status'^ documents) , 

- school traditions, together with ideological prejudices, tend to 
hamper teaching metho&s that take Sypsy culture Into account, 

- the rigidity of the school system renders It Ill-adapted to the 
j&ims deslred,^ ; ^ 
teachers are insufficiently trained, „ , 
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and it is' therefore felt desirable that: 

- all agencies concerned In education should collaborate In tackling 
the problem as a whole, 

- they should work ^^^gether with gypsy families,' in the interests 
of better reciprocal knowledge, 

- studies of the Romany tongue should be made and its existence 
acknowledged in the schools, 

* a school report book should be introduced, sp as to follow up the 
progress made by nomad children* 

Gypsy culture ' ^ " 

The Initial problem here is to find out who is willing to talk about 
this subject* In Ireland, teachers are acquainted with it, but do not 
themselves come from the gypsy milieu^ In Freiburg, ^ there is'no gypsy 
teacher, the parents refuse to. take part in school life as co-educators, and 
the children are unwilling to supply any information, in deference, it 
appears, to certain taboos. But an active teachii^g pdlicy, the^fight against 
prejudices, adaptation Qf curriculum content and definition of the necessary 
capacities all require a good knowledge of the culture of origin. 

The, gypsies here present consider it important to fix a threshold 
that must be respected: it should be understood that over and beyond the 
.common desire ol all human beings to preserve their private lives we are 
faced with an extremely ancient defence mechanism* What is in fact expected 
of the school Is that it should confer on the children a means of getting 
the best out of their culture instead of trying to do it for. them. The 
gypsies^ history, like^their language, should be transmitted to them by 
members Sff their own race. Essentially, the school should provtde'tlie gypsies 
with the weapon available to other citizens: basic instruction (eg there are 
425,000 Spanish gypsies,' .75% of them illiterate). A comparison with the 
Jewisjh^ people amply demonstrates that the existence of their culture depends - 
on financial resources, political power (whether qj^ not they have any) and 
their :intellectuals (who may or may not exist among them). 

V* ■ , _ 

As regards the search for information, the gypsy participants in thi& 
seminar emphasise the importance of the type of relationship that must be 
created. If the interest shown in the gypsies springs ftrom religious or 
political intentions, there will be no communication, but if it results 
from individual choice, from a sympathetic approach to their world, the 
implied respect for them will produce the information sought. 

There is abundant literature on the question, but it is often based^on 
second-hand data. Certain worfes written by gypsies are useful sources. 
Here the Council of Eutope. has an important part to play. Nfevertheless , we ' 
can hardly expect it to take on. the irole of a publishing house. 

' ^ - - ^ ^ . ■ ■ ' - ^ ' 

So far as terminology is concerned, it is noted that, the repugnance 
felt by the Germans in particular at the use of the ter|^ ''gypsy" (Zigeuner) 
is linked with the pejorative meaning attached to it,^.Hith the bad conscience 
it awakens. But, precisely. :for that" reason, ^It- is ur^^d thjit we should^ 
perseivere in using the term Cand its equivalents) ii) ,an endeavour" to change 
its connotations. : ' ; - 
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In conclusion, as progress is made towards recognition of the gypsy 
phenomenon, the peed to work fast must n^t lead to our^forgetting^one 
essential point: participation hy ^tbe^ypsies themselves in the promotion 
of their culture. The gypsies, it is emphasised, are not alone in opposing 
the do^nant culture; other minorities (regional ones in particular) are 
"^aLecTacquainted with this type of relationst^ip. It is hence up to the gypsies 
to have a share in bringing about a change. 

Environment 

Two cases have been .mentioned where the schooling of gypsies or their 
use of other educational resources are influenced by regui^tions. In Sweden, 
for I'iteracy and vocational graining courses lasting l4Yweeks, adult gypsies, 
receive 165 kroner (less tax) per day. Attendance is satisfactory. 

In Norway, the parents are fined in the event of unjustified absence of 
their:children from school. Attendance is in fact very high, but this is due 
to the fact that the entire population concerned is in favour of schooling, 

. Living conditions are cited as a major factor in education; they often 

create an ipiage in the other children and in the teachers, which, along with 

consequent changing attitudes and aspirations in the gypsy child, has a 
detennining effect. 

More generally, the fact that the policy of providing camping- grounds 
reduces the possibilities of travel is not always uninterested : it c^n 
sometimes be viewed as an intention to eradicate one of the characteristics 
of a marked cultural identity nam&ly a strong resistance to degradation 
processes; more often than not it leads to rejection of the school. 

It is possible, of course,' to be sedentary and yet remain a gypsy. 
However a not unimportant point - it is precisely with the sedentary breed 
that the powers*-that-be can most easily deal, since there they find some 
degree .of organisation (by delegating for instance) and existence patterns 
enabling the individuals to be fitted logically into the institutional 
framework. 

Be that as it may, everything must .be done, to ab61ish one of the most 
important causes of the precarious nature of the gypsy condition. It has 
been observed that the text of Recommendation 75 (13), transmitted by the 
Council of Europe to -a Ministry of 'the Interior and commuijicated to the 
gypsies and the local authorities, has not served to prevent repeated 
expulsions. It therefore seems essentJLal that the terms of this text be 
reiterated and strengthened. 

Stereotypes and prejudices , - 

Here there are two compl^ementary a^spects that must be constantly borne 
in mind : . * . . ■ 

* The reality pf gypsy life is seen as diff^i^-ing from that of the \ 
dominant spciety and possibly as being in, .opposition to it (eg a community 
of beggars), but this is a notion that needs to be re^thought, to be { 
described and explained in its socio-economic and cultural context. 
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- Cert^n ifeceived i^eas,. prejudices and patterns exist whose fictitious 
character needs to*Txe publicised, 4n order to show the part they play in the 
workings of society^. 

This is primarily a task for the teachers, who will of course have the 
best chance of succeeding in it'if they co-operate with the gypsies themselves 
Meetings attended by the latter^ the local authorities and suburban or village 
residents are one of the most effective ways of solving any problem pos^d by ' 
the presence of an extraneous population gro^p. 

Teaehet*^ training ' ' . 

This is one of the elements, of a general education programme which we 
consider important;' ' ' 

. for the proper functioning of the various bodies charged with 
concertation, in preparation for team work; 

. for imparting a knowledge of the gypsy milieu, so that practising 
. teachers may take it into account even when it differs greatly from 
, their own; * ^ . 

. at linguistic level, for providing basic information such ^s the 
^ status of Romany and--th^ relation between language and culture. 

- As all the teachers will probably find themselves working in an inter- 
cultural situation, interest jwould seem to attach to the following themes: 

. other systems of teaching and their psychological bases^^ othet ■ 
systems o£ communication (non-verbal) ; . 

■ . elements of ethnology, anthropology and sociology, not designed to 

provide cbmplete information about the environments concerned, but to 
induce some degree of familiarity with concepts and methodologies that - 
will be utilized later on; ' 

. the necessary attitudes and tools 'for teaching the official languagV 
of the school as a second language, which it actually is for some of 
the pupils; , » - - 

. the need fbr a genuine dialogue with, parents doming from minority 
socio-cultural groups (the conditions for such dialogue never exist 
a priori) ; . ^ ■ - ^ 

. intercultural teaching as a means of taking '^account of differences 
arising f rom ^nembership of a minority socio-cultural group. 
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In terms of initial training, all these should lay the foundation for 
the effective lR*servlce training of the teachers. Including: 

* elementary knowledge of cultural minorities present In the area; 

* examples of opportunities for organising a school that is *Mlf ferent^^ 
both In Its Internal operation and ^In Its relations with the 

^environment (support classes, transition classes or reorganisation of ^ 
the system) • 

Fundamentally, the aim of the work must constantly be to bring about a 
change In attitudes linked with tlie dominant Ideology, so that the desired 
conversion of the educational system may become possible* ^ 

V. SVmABI BY THE RAPPORTEUR 

eneral considerations ^ 

TJte^.broad lines of this week's discussions have pointed especially to .. 
the f61l6wlng facts: 

a, - the schooling of gypsies represents a serious problem: a Spanish study 
'has shown that 75% of them are illiterate, and the position is the same 

in many other st4tes; 

b, * thi6 situation Is serious by Its very nature: nowhere does It' meet 

■ ^ the wishes of those concerned or , correspond to respect for their culture; 
gypsy children are rejected by the other pupils or by the school Itself. 
In many countries the school In Its present , form, structures and teaching 
practices Is not yet ready to accept gypsies, the more so as Its 
reception of other children often leaves much to be desired* Here I 
would mention one pf the findings of a UNESCO report published a few 
years ago* The subject is a world Valance-sheet . of education, whose 
authors state that while endeavouring to remain objective they have been 
unable to ayold some criticism. We read, for example, that in the school 
as at present constituted *^a child or an adolescent requires uncommon 
powers, an exceptional talent for escapism, or perhaps^ even a thorough- 
going impermeability. If he Is to reta'lCn Ifttact that curiosity and sense 
of Invention which are the essential faculties of the human spirit" 
( Apprendre a gtre , UNESCO-Fayard , 1972) ; ■ ' ' 

c, * - however, the/school is undergoing a process of change. .This Is , not 
^ the .place to analyse the reasons. But, on tt^e one hand, the trend 

towards Interculturallsm results in an evolution which Is now beginning 
to b^^elt; on the other, achievements of particular interest to gypsy 
^ children show that good will, linked with an "open door" policy,, will 

ultimately change the school situation! a good example Is Norway, whlch^ 
" for .200 gypsies *has done morel in » the way of teacher- training, better ^= 
teaching materials antf parentrpartlclpatlon than many other countries 
which have a thou'sand. times more gypsies' left to their own devices; 
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d» - changes in his living conditions, especially in the socio-economic 

field; are obliging the gypsy, if he desires to continue as before, / 
to adapt himself actively and speedily, with the aid of instruments 
that the school can supply; 

e. * - the parents, now more and TDOre alive to this situation, have a keen 
desire to see their children put in possession of* these instruments; 
"this i^3n absolut^^^ecessity'^ -according to Juan de Dios Ramirez Heredia. 

Schooling: descrtption and analy$is of the situation 

Up to the 1970s the situation showed some degree of dichotomy: 

either there was no schooling at all, or it was dispensed in very 
bad conditions," ^ * ^ a 

- or else it took place in so-called "speci^liffed*^ classes, which were 
not always, as their name implied, specially adapted. 

Today,' agreement appears to exist, on the part of both parents and 
teachers, that gypsy children should attei^d the same school, and even the 
same class, as other children. The underlying idea is to remove them from 
their marginal statys for the greater mutual benefit of all ^the pupils 
concerned x f . 

But ^ ^ ■ 

- complementary and specialised '^support" teaching is always asked for, 

- pre-scjtjool teaching can be provided only in a specially-designed 
structure, * ^ ^ 

- certain pre-*conditions must be- fulfflle^ if the school is to crerate 
the atmosphere for interculturalism - eg. the training and information of 
the teachers (otherwise, how could they understand and make use of elements 
of the children's culture?), or information supplied to the children and 
their parents (gypsy and non'gypsy) to, avoid setting in motion processes 

of conflict and rejection, ' 

- a realistic approach counsels against the short-term abandonment of 
specialised classes, as long as the conditions mentioned above do not exist, 
since the '^ordinary'* schools as yet offer neither the quality of teaching 
nor theurespect for gypsy culture which such classes can provide, nor the 
essential fleKibility of discipline together with some flexibility _of time-: 
tables, 

- schooling of nomad children calls for an adapted form of reception 
(caravan^schools, a school situated on or near^the camping grounds, *and 
follow-up arrangements - particularly a report-^book t ^ojc children who*ofteh 
move from one place^to another), ^ ^ • 
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- intercultural education, if oadly interpreted or badly directed^ may 
be full of ambiguities: if there is one school for all it may soon become 
a mearis of producing uniformity and denying existing differences. In the name^^ 
of equality. 



The need for regular contacts between teachers and the pupils^ ^parents 
has been much stressed. They should lead to a better understanding of tPCfe^ 
child through mutual acquaintance, and to participation by the parents in 
school activities. In the view of the gypsy representatives her?, it is the 
duty and responsibility of the parents to play their* part in *this relationship, 
and to develop their pride in being gypsies. 

As regards the aiins of the school, members of the seminar were agreed that, 
it should pjrovide technical aid - tools -for the ch;^ld*s knowledge and 
advancement that are of practical and iiomediate use, possibly by-passing the v 

'traditional and overblown learning of "the 3 Rs'\ As Dany Peto-Manso says, 
"it is more useful to learn how to fill up> a common form from the administration 
than to acquire a knowledge of the history x)f France", and "activities 
foreshadowing the children*s later life are more valuable than empty theory". 
In th^ sense, it has been emphasised here that teaching programmes prepared 
from a purely theoretical angle do not corresptond to real experience, linguistic 

-^r other, and are inadequate. - 

Gypsy culture: its essential nature and how to make the most of it 

'a. The gypsy peoples are of iij^inite variety. Hence it is nowhere possible 
' to generalise: few elements can be projjos'ed that are globally applicable - 
and this fact must be taken into account both by the school as an «^ 
institution and by the teaching it dispenses. Gypsy culture is notj like^ 
that of other-chilflren, a **culture of origin", euphemistically i;eferred 
back to some remote past: it is a present-day culture that is p^rt of 
everyday existence*' 

b* As a mark of respect for the learner, there is more and more talk nowadays 
about teaching cer^tred on his requirements. Logically, this should lead 
to the establishment of a number of prioriti*es, in particular: ^ 

- the schools must be adapted to .the pupils they receive, so that ^ 
compulsory schooling becomes a possibility; 

- the teaching must foUow the lines of an educational programme worked 
out in collaboration with the jtroups coxtcerned , if' it is too much to 
ask that they shdbld work it out> for themselves . Dany Peto-Manso points 
out that "the projectS'^nd aspirations of the gypsies are different 
from those of the (non--gypsy) sedentary citizens*' - an obvious fact 
that is often forgotten or sidetrackedr . . - "J . 
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In the living conditions and cultural coaJ^t ot the gypsy peoples, 
there has never been any particular preoccupatiiAi with schooling^ \ 
ejfcept with its avoidance. Success, adaptation and scTcial advanc^ement'^^^ 
were always independent of any scholastic process. We must upderfit^and. 
that even today, in the gypsy view, failure at school is meanirigless 
or, when it does mean something, it is just ,the drinatic expression of 
yet an4ther form of rejection. Since the gy-psy child is ynarined for ^ . 
scholastic competitioln, it is cr^jel'to throw hikn into the fray without V 
pr^aratiqn and without any support that will effectively ^trengthen^/ ^ ^ 
his weaker points. Juan Dios Ramirez Heredia has il^lustrated thfs^by 
saying: "We prefer to be firstrclass gypsies rather than second-class i 
Gadjes" - ^ . ' 



Refusal to be ^integrated, which has been the gypsies' watchword, for 
centuries and which has been constantly referred to by the gypsy 
participants, should induce teachers and theii^ tjutelary bodies to 
imagine school as something other^than a .means of int^egratlon and *^ / 
.assimilaCion. Proper curricula t and a state of mind that ^concprds^ 
with the dynamism of gypsy culture - should combine ^tp prevent identity, 
the individual's safeguard and point of reference, from becoming a. 
casus belli in a mismanaged school. 



fhe enviroment a$ a determinincf factor in sehoolincf 



Another fact obvious to all - though we pften forget to drawjtha right^"^ 

Jnclusions from ix - is that school education cannpt be isolatedREtom .its \ 
vi^onment.^ Intercultural teaching de[)ends on the intercultural Tiature .qf 
e surroundings. If it is to succeed, we arq toldj the child must bfe 
"recognised" by t)ie non-gypsy world together with all his ^iginal features ' ^ 
and specific virtues. Clearly, in the present cas£, between such a situation^!,':"^ 
and reality there is a great gulf. , . 

As^long as camping conditi^s for the nomads, and housing for thip othfe'rg,^ / 
are inacceptable, ' to say the least, any talk of teaching, and a fortiori ^^^^)^ 
intercultural teaching, is drying for the moon. Agnes Vranckx stresses ttv|$'^TOre 
tljan once; ^ '^mediocrity is the reflection of living conditions'*; "the ^ 1 

feeling, daily experienced, of^a decent, hospitable welcome, iftore th^n any" j,^. 
other consideration of an, ethnic or psychological nature, would facilitate' 
the. lives of young Romanies, improve the company they keep and the welcoiB^ ^C;^ 
they receive at school, and enable them to continue their studies; whicfh^^re 
vital to*their future as a race". Dany Peto-Manso returns to this point 
several times and underlines the importajcice to young gypsies of their being 
enabled -notably through regulations - to engage in'th^^ chosen trades^ \ 
Juan de Dios Ramirez Heredia often speaks of the gypsy^s tear when raeetfing 
non-gypsies, his fear of every^ aut;hor.iEy and especially the child^s when 
facing the schoolmasl^er. • ' 



4> ^ V 



V '1 , , 



-A. 



ERIC 



The cultural diversity of the gypsy ijjroups, already mentioned, is 
reinforced by the diversity of their situation vis*a-vis their -environ 
The' combination of thes^e two factors again shows' the need to.e^cthew an 
general isaj^ on, whether in .analysing situations or in making" proposals 
their improvement* « ' . ^ . . 
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Mereotifpes^ and prejudioea: their wiportanae ank kcu) to reduce 
their effects . ^\ ~ - ^ 

The images of gypsies currently held by the non^gypsy World are based 
on ..prejudices and stereot>tpes that essentially determine attitudes and 
beha\^!our towards them.^ In the matter'of schooling, 

- the mistafceti iaage which mayjie in the teacher *'s*mind will directly 
influence his teaching, so that 'it tiecomes non-adapted and misses its mark, 

the in&ges carried in the mnds of the non-gypsy children result in ^ 
behaviour characterised by stigmatisation and rejection, 

^ the parents, conscious that such images e^ist at school, and mindful 
of ^he\r consequences, hesitate, to send' their children there, and the 
chiTdrai themselves refuse to go; ; ^ _ 

' In addition^, it is certain that the s.chool - int^r alia through the 
use of particular documents (texts, drawings, photographs) which blacken or 
romanticise the image of the gyfjsy - is in great p^rt-, responsible for- 
creating or reproducing these stereotypes, sometimes, i^eflected also in the 
Uind of folklore manipulation to which they give rise undei«icov,er of inter- 
ctiltural events; dancing, cuisine, etc* - ^ 

^^f'vThe gypsies can.be effectively helped - and their sc^pling situation 
fr^eby" clianged for*»ttS^bett:eir - if we succeed in ccJrrectirtg^the iioage they 
continue^^' present to the surroun^itig populaciofts*. ,ihey Iflu st be rehabilitated 
by those same medlf which l^e tended, and still tM|f^«itp TeT^graite^ 
(teievJ,sion, the press, books", exhibitj^l^'etc) . .^e;^vproSttctS?n of school 
textbooks designed to preseht the real^'wLui-e-of jgyp&y-M non-gypsj^ 
is^^pe^BlLy- interesting ffif Sweden^ Italy)^ ^^^^ . ' . . ^ - ' 

.;^The fact that gypsy life is in reality ^extremej.^;.diyer.se nepessitates '.^^ .VatV., 
an overall presentation aimed at publicising ^and understanding* the sp'irife -p4-^ 
gypsy^ cultuf e/afid' social organisation, rather than .entering into^ detalls.J3^£- 



their life as^a community. This tauch-needed a^pproach^ is^ also, a^^^al^^uardt^^v =^ 

"t^^^ '*-i£ati^^ 



against any popularisation of intimate aspects of cul.tural life whiph.^jSa^/:;^^^.-. -^^ 
gypsies are ntft anxious to see cheapened. ■ . . v r/J^V 

Tea^her^trai^iing * . . - . ^ ' ' 

^ The^'repo^rts by the study- groups were, very explicit oh this suSject. I 
shall refer y^o tyo^ points only; ^ * - " \ ' ^ , V ^ ■ • 

- the training of gypsy teachei;s^s considered by .many^participants/Jie^re 
as a x^^siderable improyemeiit . . If it is to become/^; realjtty^. .jt^ is\^ir^tly 
a responsibility on the part of^the gypsy organisations- to :help.. thpse,^ 'iS^M 
would J,ike to teach, '^and secondly^ a rieed" to obtain certai)i; relaxations -^f^^ 
administrative rules so that,, at, least during a transitional period, youngs 
gypsies may be allowed to .teach without having^ necessarily followed the ^.i , . , ' 
fcraditibnal training .courses v ^ \ ^ ; \ \ / . . - . ■ : ■ . ' 
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^ diiring trainingi. teachers must be taught how to acquire knoljrledge rather 
Chan spoo r i-Xtid wl cti CacLs. — TUlb iXakb up - ^t tr h L^xrls. p e RCUER^s tw^ - o ^ d earning - 
in the study already quoted; *'For instance, it is less important jbo accumulate 
faqts about Portugal and the Portuguese than to acquire methodological tools 
that can he used to analyse not only Portugal and its inhabitants but also 
other fpreign countries. Here, too, one must he wary of the opposite danger: 
one does not master methodologies without content". 

The example set^in Norway by the Levangar Teachers T/aining College shows 
that training courses must, and can, be planned in the light a background 
situation involving not only the gypsy parents and their associations, but 
also all the teacher-trainees and the urban district concerned, n'ot forgetting 
the wider audience captured by t|ie mass media, and so providing a link between 
teacher-training and the information of the. public. All these various forms 
of* action c^^ for much spade-work in the shape of research in sociology and 
pedagogics^;^^^ ^ 

VI. RKCOmEWATIOm - . ^ 

FolXowifig the analyses.^|^Mented, and the^iscu'^ions, summary reports 
and proposals of each study group, all participants in the seminar, cbn^idering: 

\ - the precarious conditions attending the schooling, of gypsy and nomad 

children, - , ' \ 

- the importance ot schooling to the cul&ral^ social and "economic 
future of such children, r-._. 

-.the legitimate demands of. the gypsy and tiomad^peoples, anxious tliat 

their culture and lts:future be '^irespecte^f^ 

$1 



- the legitiipate danands of the teachers, in particular as regards 

initial andvfurther training and proper information, 

.\ ' ■ - ' ■ ■ . 

... ■ ^* . ■ " : - . 

- the conflictual nature of contacts between the gypsy and nomad 

peoples and the surrounding population, ^ ?■ ' ^ 

* the magnitude and importance of the part played by the negative images 
attaching to these peoples, about whom many misconceptions still 
prevail, \ /\- ' / " 

RECOMMKTO, SO TAR AS SCHOOLING IS^ CONCERNED: 

that^ all appropriate, action be taken to ensure initial, and further . 
training of teachers sucfi .as will imbue them with a pedagogical 
approach adapted to the childiren of. cultural minorities,^ 
^ ' * ' 

- that the reception of gypsy and nomad children in ordinary schools - 
the present tendency of itjtercuiturar education - be alwaj^s 
accompanied by adequate teacher— training and the adaptation of school 

"Curricula and ~ structures, . , ^ 
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that Che Romany language an^ culture be used and -'accorded the same 

- respp c f as reg l oiti il Xa hgu a ges a nd culturoc aa4 - ^l?ooG of othor — 

minorities, t . , - .\ 

- ' , * t 

- chat links be forged between schools and gypsy families, in the. > 
interests of genuine participation, 

*'that gypsy tochers be granted, priority in the teaching of gypsy 
children, ' ' ^ 

- that, in schools where ^^psy children are numerous, the auxiliary 
staff include persons pi gypsy culture, 

FURTHER RECOMMEND ^ ] 

r that the dynamism and independence of gypsies and nomads be ensured 
through measures calculated , to encourage the maintenance and expansion 
of economic activities ^acceptable to them, 

- jfhat states engage in a. campaign - inter a3-ia through the mass media 7 
to dljninish pr^ejudices ^and stereotypes which convey an erroneous ' 

^ image of the gypsy and nomads peoples, 

' ; ^ " \ 

- th^t. in each state a national, group, composed of gypsies and nomads, 
representatives of the Ministry^ of Education and other parties 
concerned, prej^are appropriate katerial |or documentation and reflection 
and publicise It by all^^available means teachers, training colleges^ ^ 
gypsy and non-^gypsy associations, paren.ts* associations, social 
workers, local authorities etc,; . , * - 

- that groups be set up: at local level for purposes of mediation and 

^ concertatipn, "composed ^^^gypsies and nomads, teacheifs, -social workers, 
represetn;a^ives of local authorities '^these would . provide a ioirum 

\ for di'scussion^ and refl^ection among the yariou^' parties", 

- that, as a. general rul^^ all action of ^n educational and informative 
hatur^B .be worked out aud ijDplem^nted' in consultation witH ^e^ gypsies 
t,^emselve3, and.be based^on an accurate knowledge of the faCtual 
■s'ituatipn, . r ' . * . * 

- tb.at tlie ^ec^ptipn ot/^psy and- nomad children by the schools is 
predet^rmiTied b^ the pq^ssibllities of proper caravan site^ for noiDfdic 

' people and decent housMg/for^tliose who ^hi^gbecome sedetjtary*^, and ^ 
that the responsibility'^^gj the Uoc.al an^^^^^^fel, authorities in .this 
matter should be drawn to th^ir' attentjTohv*^'' ^ ' - 



^ * ■ ■ 

that, the Council of Europe can and should play aa important role on , 

opportunities for gathering and widely disseminating relevant I 
information, by urging member states and the local and regional / 
authorities to accord these peoples all the care and understanding 
to which\they are, entitled, and by sponsoring activities conducive to 
reflection, training, studies and research, in co-operatibn with other 
international institution.^^,, . 
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A P P E N D I X 1 



Preparatory outline for the seminar 

The study groups ' meetings took place. in accordance with detailed 
suggestions put forward a month ahead by the director of the seminar. They - 
were thus enabled to reflect on joint themes already prepared and thus to 
synthesise and discuss the various points of a heavy programme in spite of 
the shortage of time availably for it. 

A. - Schooling: description and analysis of the situation 

- type of class, ^ type of teaching, positive and negative aspects (what 
criteria to adopC?), children concerned 

- should classes in some cases have a specific status and, if so, in 
accordance with what criteria? (number of pupils, curriculum, training of 
teachers • . .) , ' ^ 

- special school/ordinaty school: discussion of this is essential for ' 
clarification purposes. How far can the teaching in each case be described 
as "satisfactory'S'^and what are the criteria for "satisfaction"? 

- the Romany language: its use in)school, identification of -the 
difficulties of learning in^a language other than the mother tongue 

- relations between the teachers and th^ pupils' pai:ents, 

^ teaching material: what adaptations/exist and. would. :be desirable 
or even indispensable? To what extent is rae children's own:culture utilised, 
and accorded fts, proper value? ^ , 

Bl - Gypsy culture and how to make the most of it . 

- teachers' knowledge - orlack of knowledge - of the children's 
culture ,..Vwith what elements should teachers be. familiar?^ 

- sedentary gypsies/nomadic gypsies: is tljis distinction pertiri^ht to 

, schooling? Are there any specific problems linked with sedentary or itinerant 
existence? What measures dre needed to reconcile schooling with freciuent 
travel? What has so far been done -.in that re^rd? How can the. educational ^ 
progre^ of Itinerant children be f ollowed up? ^ ■ . 
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- the gypsy child's piacB-^in his family, aqd his place in the school, ■ 

- how is the school viewed hy the child and his- family?" 

- needs'and options expressed by' the parents.^ ' _ . 
C. - The environment I its determining effect on schoolinj^ - ■ . "/ 

- p^itical context and the aims of schooling, - - ■ ■ ' , r / 

" general regulations of the state concerned, rules ^(5n schooling, ayid- - 
special rules/ if any, on the schooling of gypsies and nomad$.. - Analysis 
the gap between regulation and practice: the rules may slDmetimei& be t?ore\/ 
permissive than their practical application," or, contrariwise, the rule's "may 
in practice be infringed. Why? 

" is it possible for a Romany dialect to be an optional Subject in 
school and for certain examinations? ' ^ , - ' - j. -7 ' , . 

- local authorities: these are a determining factor,, both indirect 
(availability of housing*or caravan sites) - and direct (munxcipal . 
responsibility for schools, varying from one state to anoth er) . Whal^:i>art d 
or could they play? . ' " ! . v - 

D- - Stereotypes and prejudices: their importance and the possibility "" 
of reducing their effects " : ^ - ^ ■ ; 

- few Bfeoples are. morfe , overburdened, with stereotypes and prejudices 
th^n gypsies and nomads- What are the most 5*idesprea4 feature^, o£_tHeir 
m^tiif estation? . - 

4 . how do they impair the educational situationAJ[r^lations between tjie 
pupils, i^between non-gypsy parents and the schooL. attended by gypsy children 

- image of^ gypsies and their children in the minds ^of teachers: 
coftsequences;. ' \ ^ 

^ how can we act to reduce the effects pf such iioages? 

E. - Teacher^^tr^lning: pxesent -position and necessary changes 

- initial training: how does it induce reflection and knoi^ledge of 
cultural diversity? Does it ensure that cultural differences are taken 
into account,; particularly in the case of gypsy children? 
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- does any forifi of specialised training exist? 

-does in-service training allow of specialisation w^ere needed? 

- in all cases, who provides .the training? What are the terms of 
admission?^ What is the programme for the course? 



R^sumC 



In the light of' the foregoing considerations. 



1 



- what type o£ information should be issued, for what public and by 
what meaijs? - o 

--.what training is desirable for teachers ,(when and how, and in 
accordancTe witti what programme?) etc, ^ , ^ 

what elements of the environment, as a determining factor in 
schooling, may have to be changed? 
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